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MISCELLANEOUS. 


XTRACT FROM “A SABBATH WITH 
” THE SHAKERS.” 
BY H. O.—PUBLISHED IN THE KNICKERBOCKER 


OF JUNE LAST. 

‘‘ Trees reared their verdue above, thick 
grass spread its carpet beneath, as we 
walked to the house dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the Father of All. A wicket ad- 
mitted us to the enclosure within which 
the houses are situated; and here a neat 
flagging conducts to the door of the temple. 
I may as well mention our meeting three 
of the sisters conducting a fourth female, 
who, as we were informed by the young 
girl in advance of the others—with perfect 
modesty and propriety, but without a par- 
ticle of that shrinking diffidence with 
which a maiden elsewhere would have 
voluntarily accosted two total strangers— 
was a ‘strange woman,’ whom they were 
inducing to leave the tabernacle, but who 
was evidently deranged, and pouring forth 
incoherently such snatches of sacred melo- 











dies as were uppermost in her wreck of 


mind. We passed them and entered. But 
few of the brethren had assembled, though 
the seats allotted to the profane were al- 
ready full. They did not serve tor half who 
came, but that mattered little, since those 
who had been seated got upon their feet, 
and eventually upon the benches, to look 
over the heads of those standing in front; 
and the number was so great that we 
rather trenched upon the portion of the 
house reserved by the worshippers for their 
devotions. 

At length all were assembled, and the 
exercises began. A brief address was de- 
livered by one of the brethren—very sensi- 
ble and proper. ‘Then a hymn by all the 
faithful—animated, stirring devotional.— 
The exeeution of this and the two or three 
succeeding, might have been better. The 
vile nasal twang that too many better in- 
structed persons contrive to throw into 
music of this cast, is insufferable. And 
yet if Lever feel strongly the impulse of 
devotion, it is when I hear one of these 
quick, unstudied, homebred songs pealed 
forth by a whole congregation.—In a camp- 
meeting or a Methodist Conference—ay, 
ora Shaker gathering—these are the airs 
if any, to bring the warm tear to the eye 
ofmanhood. ‘lhe homeliness of the whole 
affair is just what renders it irresistible. 
A hundred instruments and educated voices 
trilling some harmony of Handel or Bee- 
thoven, might better please the taste; but 
that very pleasure would be purchased at 
the expense of the heart. You could per- 
ceive how the whole thing was made up: 
how the effect was produced by the organ 


i next. 








here, the viol there, and the prima donna 
The idea of human beings engaged 
in the fervent and engrossing worship of 
their Maker, is the last to enter the mind. 
I confess | labor under so utter a want of 
taste, as to believe a lively, homely spirited, 
unsophisticated hymn, gushing straight 
from the heart, better than a scientific per- 
formance. ‘Old Hundred’ reminds me of 
the roar of cannon on a distant battle field, 
at which the patriot indeed grasps his 
musket for the fray, while the indifferent 
or the craven takes to his cellar or his 
heels ; but a quick hymn is like the inspir- 
ing band of a recruiting regiment, which 
wakes a glow even in the stolid bosom 
that throbbed never before. 

‘Absurd!’ says the cynic; ‘a handful 
of miserable fools and bedlamites making 
themselves ridiculous in a Shaker meeting 
—what has that todo with exciting de- 
votional feelings in the breast of any 
rational being !’ 

Softly, my good sir; it is shadow only 
that is presented, when the actor ‘ struts 
his hour upon the stage,’ and yet who that 
has seen him has not been affected? You 
know, moreover, that with him all is hol- 
lowness. His trappings are the merest 
tinsel; his crown is paste- board; his rant 
is affectation; his mouthing is mockery. 
And yet a thousand hearts are hanging on 
his breath—a thousand sighs respond to 
his pretended misery. ‘The Unreal inspires 
the True. But who shall decide that this 
which | now see is mockery ? Who shall 
pronounce these actors hypocrites? Nay, 
who shall say that their worship is all dis- | 
pleasing to the Great Being to whom) 
words are nothing, and who knows no! 
other offering than the broken and con-| 
trite spirit? We will worship according to} 
the dictates of a more rational but colder 
sentiment: let us not too rashly nor too 
loudly condemn what we esteem our 
brother’s error. He has made little pro- 
gress in the path of righteousness, who 
has not learned the exercise of that charity 
which covereth all mistakes and some 
transgressions. 


‘ Peace be with all, whate’er their varying creeds— 
With all who send up holy thoughts on high,’ 


I am sadder if not wiser than when. 
some five years since, I first attended a 
Shaker meeting. ‘To-day is my second 
visit, but to another society. Then it 
may be, I smiled with the rest at the ec- 
centricities of Shaker devotion. Now a 
blush for human nature is prompted, when 
a grave elder addresses the gentiles to re- 
mind them of the obvious truths that this 
is a house and an occasion of public wor- 
ship ; that those who do not like the mode, 











may stay away: but that there can be no 


excuse for merriment in those who volun- 
tarily intrude upon such worship.—'This is 
pertinent—unanswerable. And yet, to the 
unthinking, there is a spice of the ludicrous 
in the look of things, when, after half an 
hour’s intermingled exhortation and sing- 
ing—the whoie congregation of the chosen 
not only joining in the latter, but keeping 
time to it with their hands—the suggestion 
‘let us begin to labor’ is made, and the 
brethren proceed to divest themselves of 
their drab frock-coats, as though the work 
were just commencing ir earnest. I should 
have stated before, that the brethren and 
sisters come in at separate doors, and take 
seats at the opposite ends of the hall, facing 
each other.—When they rise to engage in 
worship, the seats are all removed and piled 
against the walls. ‘The two parties are 
now formed, each in a sort of half moon, 
the right lines within two or three feet. of 
each other. ‘The men have at first laid 
away their wide-brimmed drab hats, which 
could not be kept on during service; the 
women have put away their nice plain 
bonnets, and appear in closefitting caps, of 
snowy purity and whiteness. 

And now, at a signal, the ‘music’ strikes 
up, toa wild irregular chant, and the ‘labor’ 
begins. ‘The first movement is very sim- 
ple, consisting of a lively dancing march 
by the whole company, up to the farther 
wall of the temple, and then back to the 
close vicinity of the spectators. The 
evolutions are performed with extreme 
regularity and dexterity. I would have 
said ‘surprising,’ but it is not surprising 
that people do that to perfection which 
they have been doing every week, and 
perhaps every day of their lives. We all 
know that habit gives great dexterity to 
the artist and the mechanic, as well as the 
juggler and the sharper. But I, who have 
none of this skillin Shakerism, may better 
spare myself the attempt to describe all 
the doings of which | was a patient and 
deeply interested spectator. 

Wilder and louder swells the music; 
quicker and more intricate becomes the 
‘labor.’ Now all are prancing around the 
room, in double file, to a melody as lively 
as Yankee Doodle; now they perform a 
series of dexterous but indiscribable ma- 
neeuvres; now they balance; now whirl 
one another round in a fashion that I could 
describe, if I knew any thing of our Pagan 
amusement of dancing. But here is a 
hiatus in my education. Ionly know that 
some of the ‘labor’ here performed would 
do no discredit to the few ball-rooms I 
have glanced into; far exceeding the per- 
formances in those, in point of regularity 
and precision, and not falling short in 
grace, ‘The ball dress js of course rather 
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in contrast; but the unmistakable earnest- 
ness and devotion of these self-mortifying 
worshippers render their’s by far the more 
interesting, and I will hope edifying per- 
formance. We hear of people crucifying 
their sinful affections, every where ; it is 
here alone that we are permitted to observe 
the process. Here alone do we overlook the 
battle-ground of a war against all carnal 
impulses ; the holy war of King Shaddai up- 


on Diabolus; the sanctifying devotions of 


a community of men and women who 
have cast from them forever the master- 
passion of humanity, and esteem them- 
selves already enrolled in the company of 
the just made perfect. ‘Tell me not, 
Skeptic, that this may be a pretence or a 
delusion ; say not to me that beneath those 
homely garments beat hearts susceptible of 
other fires than those of devotion ; pretend 
not that, beneath yon close fitting cap and 
dainty green spectacles, you catch the 
twinkle of an unquiet eye. Out on your 
false judgment, Sir Skeptic! You are but 
looking into the depths of your own spirit, 
where all impurities luxuriate in rank pro- 
fusion; and that maiden, as she swells 
with her gentle voice the sounding chorus 
“ This is the path our Saviour trod, 


This is the only way to God,” 


is ascertain that she has crucified all earth- 


ly affections, and is indeed in the ‘only way || 


to God,’ (bigot, blush not for her, but for 
yourself !) as is the Pope or the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury. I will stake my head 
that her conviction is stronger and clearer 
than theirs. 

The power of excitement and of sympa- 
thy is too hackneyed a theme for any thing 
beyond a passing remark. But here the 
working of the principle upon the unso- 

histicated may be observed to perfection. 

Vhen the ‘ labor’ commenced, the maidens 
of tender yet womanly years evidently felt 
a little of something like embarrassment at 
the presence, thongh accustomed, of so 
may strangers. ‘heir conviction that 
they were doing God service was not shak- 
en, yet there was evidently a feminine 


dread of misapprehension and ridicule || 
a spice of it only, and chastened down to || 
the neighborhood of nothing, but still a|| the 


feeling—which no breast of innate modes- 
ty and truth can at once calmly and wholly 
discard—that their worship would seem 
amusingly absurd to that mob of protane 
eyes and godless hearts; especially as they 
* passed round in procession, within a breath 
of the masculine multitude, who formed a 
wall in close proximity to their path, you 
could mark the rising of a faint tinge of 
ruddier hue upon those else colorless and 
passionless features, evincing that their ex- 
istence had not yet become all spiritual or 
vegetable; that, beneath that leaded coflin of 
the heart, yet lurked the embers of human 
emotion. The vestals of riper maiden- 
hood condescend to no such struggling 


weakness. ‘They had no thought but for 
One. But as the exercises proceeded, and 


devotion became enthusiasm, all distinction 
was lost; and the young and fair were 
only remarkable among their elders by 
their excess of fervor, or perhaps of physi- 








|cal power. Atlength, what was a measured 
‘dance becomes a wild, discordant frenzy ; 
‘all apparent design or regulation is lost ; 
|and grave manhood and gentler girlhood 
}are whirling round and round, two or three 
|in company, then each for him or herself, 
'in all the attitudes of a decapitated hen, or 
an expiring peg top. ‘The scene and its 
interests grow painful; and I am glad that 
|the crazy woman has at length made her 
'way back into the tabernacle, and com- 
|menced her strangely shrill and discordant 
/music. ‘The spell is dissolved; an elder 
| proclaims ‘that the assembly is dismissed ;’ 


|| the multitude escaped to their merriment, 


‘and I to my meditation. 
THE FAIR GREEK PIANIST. 

I had often in the morning visited some 
‘unfortunate family, reduced from the 
‘highest rank and affluence to the lowest 
state of humiliation and poverty, where 
| the males had been all swept away, and 
ithe females were struggling, unprotected, 
/through scenes of the greatest horror and 
| affliction. In passing through Constantino- 
|ple with a friend, | was struck with the 
/sound of a piano-forte. I did not imagine 
‘that the walls of the city contained such 
jan instrument; and on enquiry, I found 
| that part of the obscure house from which 
|it proceeded, was occupied by one of the 








|most distinguished families among the 
}aristocracy of the Fanal. It was that of 
| the Princess Smaragda Morousi, who was 
| married to the Hetman, Alexander Mavroi- 
| Cordato, an intelligent man, fond of litera- 
'ry retirement, and devoting his whole time 
| to the instruction of his numerous family. 
| He was living at the Therapia when the 
| Greek insurrection began, and without any 
| more evidence that he was concerned in it 
‘than his being a Greek, his house was 
|seized, his property confiscated, himself 
carried off to Asia Minor, where it was 
/supposed he would be strangled, and his 
wife and daughters left in utter destitution, 
}in the midst of a guard of ruflian soldiers, 
| Her uncle and her two brothers had been 
jalready put to death, and she hourly ex- 
pected that of her husband and sons. 

The soldiers were part of the guard in 
valley of Buynkdere, and their com- 


| 


1} . . vr. . 
jmander, Ibrahim, Pasha of Nicomedia, 


| was a large man. with a comely but coarse 
countenance, and a person of the most un- 
restrained sensuality. Helena, the second 
daughter of the Princess, was very beau- 
titul and highly accomplished, about fif- 
teen. On her he fixed his eyes, and was 
;continually prowling about the house like 
jan hyena. He made several attempts to 
get her into his power, but the child clung 
to her mother’s side, and without brute 
force, which he was afraid to use, he never 
could separate them. When Helena saw 
his face continually glaring in at the win- 
dow, and associated with him the murder 
and desolation of all she loved, she was 
seized with irrepressible horror, and could 
not bear the sight. She disappeared, and 
was no where to be found. She was at 
length observed in a cistern, where she had 
fled to conceal herself, and have the means 
of immediately putting a period to her life, 





other. 





if the object of her horror should discover 
her. He was removed to another com- 
mand, and the family allowed to live in 
the Final. It was an indulgence to escape 
from the brutal soldiery, but none to reside 
here. All the Greeks who survived the 
first massacre were sent to this and the 
other places as prisoners, where they might 
be always under the eye of the Turks, and 
found whenever it was resolved to execute 
them. I felt a deep interest in her family, 
and frequently visited them at their lodg- 
ings in mean and obscure apartments. It 
was Helena who played the piano: she 
was anxious to acquire European accom- 
plishments, and succeeded to her wish. 
Among the music was one strain she was 
particularly fond of, without knowing its 
name. I told her the words were, ‘‘ Hope 
told a flattering tale, that joy would soon 
return.” She accepted the omen with en- 
thusiasm, a joy in sadness that was quite 
affecting ; and she never ceased playing it 
with the most pathetic effect. But though 
the cause of her illness was removed, the 
effects were fatal. Her constitution had 
received so violent a shock through her 
sensibility, that she soon sunk under it. 
When times became more tranquil, her 
family was suffered to remove to St. Deme- 
tri, a healthy village on the hill opposite 
Pera, for the benefit of the air. I was 
so anxious for her fate, that I established 
a communication by telegraph with her 
sister, by which | was every morning ap- 
prised of the state of her health, and it 
amused her much to keep up the distant 
conversation. One morning the precon- 
certed signal was not returned. I con- 
jectured the fatal cause—Helena was dead. 
{had received from the Prayer book So- 
ciety a case of copies of our Liturgy, 
translated into several languages, and a- 
mong the rest into Greek. I gave her one 
in her native tongue, and she became 
passionately attached to it. Her fine un- 
derstanding at once perceived the superi- 
ority of our service to the frivolous super- 
stitions of her own. While confined to 
her bed, she was continually reading the 
book; and when she died it was found 
under her pillow, open at the funeral ser- 
vice.— Walsh. 

The ‘‘ Musical World” mentions a most 
extraordinary piano-forte player, of the 
name of Deehler, who has recently arrived 
at Paris from Ltaly, and whom the editor 
denominates ‘the double of Thalberg.” 
His performance has created quite a sensa- 
tion; and it is said that he executes such 
wonders with his left hand as were never 
dreamt of before—in short, that he is a 
combination of steam and railroad on the 
instrument. He is expected to pay Lon- 
don a visit during this month.—N. Y. Mu- 
sical Review. 

Those parents and children who sing to- 
gether, have a stronger attachment for each 
The family circle is prized; for 
here can always be found amusement, and 
such as does not lead into temptation. 
They can truly sing, ‘ Home, sweet home.’ 











Nothing tends more to produce kindly feel- 
ings.—Mason’s Manual. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


HISTURICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
(Continued.) 

Chistianity having been first established 
in the East, which was the residence of the 
Emperors, the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church were probably first instituted there 
under the direction of the Greek fathers, 
whence St. Ambrose is supposed to have 
brought the manner of singing the hymns 
and chanting the psalms, which were soon 
established in the western church, and call- 
ed afterwards the Ambrosian Chant. We 
may be allowed perhaps to say this was 
the first collection of sacred music intro- 
duced for the use of the Christian Church. 
It continued in use about 230 years, that is 
from the year 370 to 600, when St. Gregory 
reformed the chants and gave to the world 
a new edition, which ever afterwards was 
called the Gregorian Chant. What the 
peculiar character of the Ambrosian Chant 
was and wherein it differed from the 
Gregorian cannot be shewn, as no authen- 
tic specimens of the former now exist. 
What fragments of it have been preserved 
are insufficient to establish its precise char- 
acter. ‘he probability is that Gregory, 
like all others, from that day to this, who 
have professed to give to the world new 
collections of music, adopted the substance 
and principal parts of St. Ambrose’s labors, 
and made alterations, some for the better 
and some for the worse, and added also 
some new matter, among which the prin- 
cipal was probably the four plagal modes, 
which seemed to differ from the authentic 
only by confining the melody to a different 
part of the same scale or octave, each 
mode having the same key note. ‘The mu- 
sic thus established in the beginning for the 
Christian Church was evidently very plain 
and simple, consisting of slow notes of 
equal length, and called canto fermo, which 
may be translated plain song. It is said 
St. Gregory abolished the canto figurato, 
or florid song, or at least forbid its use in 
the Christian Church, as being of too light 
and lively acharacter. Canto fermo, plain 
chant, or plain song, therefore is nothing 
more than aslow solemn melody, composed 
of notes generally of equal length, and 
very much like our old parochial psalmody 
and church music, much of which is in 
vogue at the present day. Chanting, as in 
the Romish Church and Cathedrals, where 
some syllables are sung very slow and 
others very quick, the reformers of the 
Church thought too light, and that there 
would be more reverence in making every 
syllable of equal length, as is the practice 
at this day in our old church music. All re- 
fined and difficult music therefore gave 
way, in religious assemblies at least, to this 
simple and artless psalmody, and was to 
be heard and tolerated only in Theatres 
and on secular occasions. None but skilful 
masters and professors could perform it ; at 
any rate the early converts to christianity, 
being generally plain and illiterate men, 
were utterly incapable of it. And as 
christianity and the influence of the church 














increased, all scientific and refined music 
languished and disappeared, till it at length 
mounted the stage again as a_ secular 
amusement. ‘This was the first time mu- 
sic encountered serious obstacles and dis- 
couragements from the mistaken zeal and 
austerity of the Christian Church. A second 
instance will be noticed in the course of 
our remarks.—The ancients as well as the 
early christians seem to hve been in the 
habit of singing their hymns and psalms 
alternately or in the form of a dialogue, 
being divided into two choirs. This was 
called Antipony, and perhaps the word 
Anthem had originally some reference to 
such a practice, and may be indebted to it 
for its etymology. The distinction be- 
tween singing a hymn or chanting a psalm, 
has been supposed to have been, that the 
hymn was performed by single voices, 
and a psalm in the way of a full chorus. 
Up to that period, and indeed, long after, 
music consisted principally, if not wholly, 
of melody, without harmony, as those terms 
are now understood. Having been also 
adopted by the Christians in their public 
worship, and for the first time applied to 
prose as it stood in the sacred writings, 
and, to what was still worse, a wretched 
kind of verse, it lost all rhythm and ca- 
dence, and became exceedingly dull and 
monotonous. ‘These melodies, however 
much they may have suffered by the 
changes they have undergone, have con- 
tinued through many ages, and come down 
even to us, in the form of our old Church 
Tunes, not entirely shorn of their dignity, 
and affording real judges valuable ex- 
amples of ancient music and its modes. 
These modes as they appear in the old ec- 
clesiastical chants, have a beauty and ex- 
pression, which the intelligent and un- 
prejudiced can perceive and admire. Up 
to the time of Guido no other distinction 
of keys was known than that of authentic 
and plagal. And no semitones used but 
the two natural ones, and occasionally Bb : 
a system, meagre and limited indeed com- 
pared with ours of the present day. 

The sad and devotional feelings of the 
primitive christians, not only thus stript 
music of what little refinement it had ac- 
quired, and rendered it, at least for sacred 
purposes, simple, artless, not to say in- 
sipid, but also excluded dancing and nearly 
all instrumental music from the Church. 
The Hebrews and Pagans, it is well 
known, had used both extensively in all 
their religious and sacred celebrations : and 
the early Christians, and particularly the 
Greek Church, admitted among other pa- 
gan rites, that of “carrying and dancing 
about the images of the Saints, in their 
processions, to singing and music.” This 
M. 'Tournefort assures us he witnessed in 
his travels through Greece. The anathe- 
mas of the Fathers against the practice 
are proof that it had existed. St. Austin 
said ‘it was better to dig or plough on the 
Lord’s day than todance. Instead of sing- 
ing psalms to the lyre or psaltry, as virgins 
and matrons were wont to do, they now 
waste their time in dancing, and even em- 
ploy masters in that art.” The word 








choir is derived from a Greek word signi- 
fying a dance, dancers, as well as the place, 
where they danced. And Odo, Bishop of 
Paris, in the twelfth century, expressly or- 
ders the priests of his diocese to abolish it 
in the church. It was not forbidden, but 
allowed in the church, as late as when 
Oratorios, or sacred dramas, were first per- 
formed there. None however, can or need 
regret, that this practice was abolished. 
The sincerest christian can express suf- 
ficiently without it, all the joy his pro- 
fession requires. Instrumental music also, 
which like dancing in some measure at 
least, had become so common and almost 
peculiar to light and secular pastimes and 
amusements, that it was very reluctantly 
admitted into the church, bringing with it 
associations inconsistent with the solemn 
duties of devotion. But though not en- 
tirely excluded for any length of time, yet 
the clamor and noise of military instru- 
ments and martial music was altogether 
forbidden. ‘The harp and psaltry alone, 
the most grave and majestic instruments of 
the time, were admitted. ‘lhe trumpet, 
drum and fife, as also the tabret and cym- 
bal, were excluded. "These two last had 
hecome extremely odious to the christian 
fathers, by their so constant use in the 
worship of Bacchus and Cybele. The 
canto fermo, or music of the Greek and 
Roman church, whatever it was, was soon 
admitted into England and France, and 
spread over all Europe. As every thing 
in the church service was intentionally ren- 
dered as fixed and permanent as possible, 
music, during the middle ages, like its dog- 
mas, underwent little change and received 
but small improvement, till the era of coun- 


terpoint commenced. M. 
TO BE CONTINUED, 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE BOSTON BAND. 
Mr. Eniror— 

From my infancy I have ever been a 
lover of music; but not having had the re- 
quisite opportunities to learn, | have never 
known any thing of the rudiments, and 
all my singing, and I am a considerable of . 
a dabster at it, is caught by hearing others. 
In my boyhood, the sound of a musical in- 
strument would set me into raptures.  [ 
had a pair of ears, sir, that never let any 
thing pass unnoticed that was musical. [ 
was born and brought up in the interior of 
the state, were the psalm-singing was of a 
style, and is now, savoring very little of 
what I suppose to be correct taste, or of 
any kind of devotional character ; though 
many have frequently undertaken to ques- 
tion my notion about it. - Full well do I 
remember when I first heard the sound of 
a Clarinet, French Horn and Bassoon : it 
was at a regimental muster, where | went 
with my father, as a spectator. It was re- 
ported all around the country for weeks 
beforehand, that the Boston Band was to 
be at the muster, being hired at great ex- 
pense by Capt. Taylor, the liberal and 
noble-spirited commander of the new troop 
of Cavalry. This band was all the topic 
of conversation among the boys, and many 
a luckless urchin had to do penance for 
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listening to the wonderful stories of its 
performances, instead of attending to his 
task. I recollect that I was sent to mill, 
two miles distance, a day or two before the 
parade. I went whistling the Rogue's 
March all the way, which a famous old 
revolutionary fifer in our neighborhood had 
learnt to me. 
my bags; but I kepton whistling. ‘‘What 
the deuse ails ye, John, heh?’ said he. 
“Capt. Dusty, ye goin to :nuster to hear the 
moosic !’ I replied, and kept on whistling. 
“ Hang your music ! go to grass with your 
whistling !”’ cried the miller, as he shoulder- 
ed my meal bags and carried them to the 
hopper. But I cared very little for his 
snapping and snarling, and, remounting 
dobbin, I struck away for home again to 
the same tune, entirely thoughtless about 
my grist; until at a mile’s distance, meet- 
ing another boy going on a similar errand, 
I was brought a little more to my senses, 
and returned back to the mill again. 

At length the wished-for day arrived, 
and a glorious day it was, most clear and 
bright. Agreeably to my mother’s orders 
I rallied up the girls in season, in order to 
have an early breakfast: I whistled for an 
hour “ Polly put the kettle on.” But break- 
fast was of little consideration to me; my 
mother had her match to make me take a 
half allowance. ‘I'he troops of our vil- 
lage were all on the alert, heading toward 
the muster ground, which was in an ad- 
joining town, and five miles distance. We 
mixed in with the multitude, and arrived 
at the field in due season. The several 
companies were marching up to take their 
proper stations and rank on the line; the 
fifes and drums were going far and near, 
and it was nothing but rattle and squeak 
all round about. ‘This, once would have 
raised an excitement in my feelings to no 
small degree; but now I turned up my 
nose at it, affecting a contempt for what 
I called stale humstrum, the chips and 
porridge of music; words which Thad learn- 
ed of our singing gentry. “Pugh!” old, 
worn-out trash,” I cried, which expression 
seems to have been handed down to the 
present day, and is made use of by singers, 
when speaking of music that is over three 
weeks old. It is proper that I should here 
notice that the bass-drum, the bugle, aud 
octave clarinet had never been introduced 
into the field in the country, at the time | 
am speaking of. 

All now were impatient for the arrival 
of the Cavalry. ‘Capt. Taylor; where 
is he ?”’ was enquired throughout the vast 
assemblage of lookers-on. At length, ‘“‘com- 
ing! coming!” was vociferated from a 
hundred tongues. And, sure enough, we 
saw a brilliant cempany of light-horse 
prancing over the plain. When they had 
arrived within half a mile of the parade 
ground, they slackened pace, and the mu- 
sic struck up Washington's March. My 
stars! how did my little heart bump on 
hearing the exhilerating notes! 1 shall 
never forget it. An army of boys of us 
dashed ahead, to get a better view and 
better hearing ; in doing which I lost one of 
my shoes, tore my new otter trowsers, and 
had a whole sheet of gingerbread smashed 


The crusty miller took off 











to atoms! However, I made shift to pick 
up my shoe again, and the loss of the 
gingerbread I valued at nothing, however- 
much at almost any other time I might 
have deplored it. ‘The march was con- 
tinued until the company came in front of 
the public house, when it halted, and Capt. 
Traylor gave orders for Yankee Doodle. 
This fairly bewitched the crowd, and they 
rent the air with huzzas. 

The longings of thousands to see. the 
Boston Band were now gratified. Here 
stood the veterans im propriis personis, 
giving both ocular and auricular demonstra- 
tion of their presence. In order to gratify 
the great crowd of people assembled, (for 
there was not a spectator to be found 
any where else, and even some of the 
soldiers had left the ranks, in spite of 
their commander,) Capt. Taylor directed 
the musicians to continue their music for 
some time, which they did, and gave us 
several different tunes, one of which I per- 
fectly recollect was St. Patrick's Day in 
the Morning. ‘This was very pleasant to 
every one; but there was one man in par- 
ticular, in the very centre of a dense group, 
that, the very instant they commenced it, 
sat to dancing like a Dandy Jack, and 
kept it up until the tune was ended, to the 
no small amusement of all around. I had 
a curiosity to get sight at him, and crowd- 
ing into the ring, behold ! it was none other 
than my old miller, who had scolded so 
much about my music a day or two before. 
Both this man’s parents were natives of 
Sweet Erin, and brought him to this coun- 
try while a nursing infant. Just by way of 
remembrance, I cried out to him,—*‘ So 
Capt. Dusty, you like the moosic Y’ “Hah! 
young spalpeen!”’ he replied, and they 
ceased playing. 

‘Tl'aste in music, as well as in almost 
every thing else, will have a change. 
These men, who, in their day, were con- 
sidered first rate performers, would now be 
called but indifferent. ‘Their number was 
only four. Belsted upon the Hautboy, 
Granger, (father of the late violinist.) 
upon the Clarinet; the famous Peter 
Schminch, the French Horn; and old Dr. 
Faegnol, the Bassoon. It was said that 
Belsted played a fine violin. ‘The first and 
two last belonged to Burgoyne’s band, and 
were taken with him at Saratoga. I be- 
lieve these musicians found constant ein- 
ploy in their vocation. ‘They have grati- || 
fied their thousands; they have had their 
day, and have gone down with the gen- 
erations. Such was once the Boston Band. 


d. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 

An irreverend behavior in public wor- 
ship is shucking to all such as are seriously 
and religiously disposed. It is difficult to 
believe that any one would purposely be 
guilty of an offence so derogatory to every 
feeling and sense of propriety, morality 
and religion. he church is consecrated, 
as the place or house of Him, to whom we 
all owe the highest adoration ; it is ‘‘ where 
his honor dwells,” and we blaspheme, if 





Church choirs are supposed by some to 
be excusable from paying that rigid at- 
tention to the solemnities of worship that 
is required of the congregation generally. 
How is this? are those, who take the lead 
in the all-engaging exercise of praising 
Jenovan, in his very house, where the host 
of Israel are assembled in adoration of Him 
and his mighty works, are the chanters to 
he reckoned but machines, without life or 
feeling? Nay, more, is it to be under- 
stood, that they are to take no thought, 
that the heart is to be engaged, as well as 
the tongue; that it is Gop, and not man, 
whom they are to attempt to please; and 
to him alone they are amenable? ‘‘ What 
have we todo with your worship?” say 
those who are hired to carry on this service. 
“We work for pay, and have no care or 
feeling about it. We sing to gratify the 
whim or caprice of those, who are so no- 
tional and fastidious, that we are led to the 
belief, that all is not for pure religion’s 
sake.’ We understand that it is the cus- 
tom m some countries to hire people to 
mourn ; yes, to sob, and weep, and groan, 
and lament, like an agonized sufferer, at 
the funerals of the dead. What estimate 
shall we give to all these miserable at- 
tempts to represent sincerity ; this pretence 
of feeling, when there is none? Can it 
meet the approbation of the Most Hien? 
David in the ninth Psalm, sang thus—‘ I 
will praise thee O Lord, with my whole 
heart.”” When we adopt these very words, 
and they are sung by the choir, is it to be 
considered all a lie? Is the heart all the 
time supposed to be estranged, and it is 
but a cold, ceremonial performance ? Shame 
on it! away, away with such sacriligious 
mockery ! 

I consider singing choirs, whether vol- 
untary or under pay for their services, to 
be a part of the congregation, and the 
same demeanor is required of them, as of 
the rest of the worshipping assembly. But 
it is said that the leader is too apt to take 
liberties and indulge in whispering, in 
moving from place to place, in tumbling 
over the books of the orchestra, im oecasion- 
al jocosity, in sometimes sleeping and some- 
times snoring ; and instances have been 
known, when the /hirsty, during the ex- 
ercises, left the orchestra and sought the 
grog shop. We hope for the honor of hu- 
man nature, as well as for religion, that 
these cases are but few. It is to be feared 


| however, that sufficient care is not always 


exercised in the choice of a leader. Some- 
times, (I speak. it with sorrow,) we find 
a good voice, where there is a want of 
principle, a want of respect for religion 
and its institutions. I have even in one 
instance found a confirmed infidel leading 
in the solemn praises of that Gop, in whose 
existence he professed he had no belief, 
and the blasphemy of whose name he daily 
practiced! Better would it be for us all to 
turn Quakers; to assemble together and 
keep silence; to abandon this attempt at 
praise, and wait for the movement of the 
true spirit, whenever he shall vouchsafe to 
inspire us into voluntary exercise of either 





we approach his presence without religious 
awe and veneration. 


praise or prayer. 
A Country CLERGYMAN. 


oa 
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POETRY. 


(From the American Citizen.) 
THE ORGAN, 
“ And I heard the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps.” Rev. xiv, 2. 








It stands sublime, 
Lofty and beautiful, in burnished gold, 
And seems to say, let no unholy hand 
With touch profane, pollute with earthly song 
This instrument of the Almighty’s praise ! 
How soft that swell! It rolls, and shakes the place 
With motion tremulous ; then in thunder tones, 
As of the upper sanctuary on high, 
The resting place of Nature’s Mighty King, 
Who built the skies, and made the rolling floods. 
Trumpets and cymbals, dulcimers and shawms 5 
The classic pipe and lute, psaltry and harp, 
Of ancient time, in every varied strain 
In concert full, and cadence loud, all strike 
Sweetly, the soul of music-loving man. 
Where, where am I? Ah, let me drink these notes, 
Forgetful of the hated cares of earth, 
While panting for that home of song above. 
Tis not enchantment! his is Heaven let down 
To man below, to draw him up on high, 
To that Celestial City whose golden gates 
Are named in prophecy, the gates of Ptaise,* 
. * . ° ? Music floats again, 
O’er seas ethereal, in Juxuriance vast ; 
Wafting, thrice pleasing, like the summer winds, 
In murmurs through the dark and awful pines, 
As by some river's brink they lonely stand. 
Ecstatic sounds, like seraph voices, wrapt 
With blissful melody ! O let my ear 
Catch from the altar of all Love Divine, 
Sounds such as these !—more grateful to the soul 
Than evening breezes, when the sultry day 
Is past, and all its vexing cares are gone. 
Hail, sacred instrument! | love thee well. 
I tread the courts of the Eternal King, 
Invisible, Immortal, only wise : 
And like to him while on the shining Mount, 
Who from the excellent Glory heard a voice, 
All fearful, smitten by th’ Immortal Power ; 
Here would I dwell. But ah! it must not be: 
In Heaven alone these diapason strains 
Through long eternity ne’er cease to swell 
In endless choruses. Prepare for Heaven : 
And be thy home beyond yon sparkling vault. 


* Isaiah, Ix. 18. 
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Is it agreed that the man who cannot enjoy musical sen- 
sations “is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils?” We 
think not; yet we do believe that lovers of music ex- 
perience an enjoyment, which is not equalled by any thing 
known to those who are callous and unaffected by music’s 
power. There are, no doubt, those that hold music in 
small estimation, believing it to be a light and trivial con- 
cern, beneath the dignity of rank and consequence. But 
again there are others, indeed great and eminent men, in 
every country where the arts have had attention, who have 
been its admirers and its cultivators ; and so it ever will be, 
in spite of prejudice, whim or fashion. Mankind will be 
moved by it, and sometimes its influence over the mind and 
feelings, surpasses every other agent and is most effectual. 
It will not literally soften the rocks, or bend the hardy oak ; 
but it will sotten the soul ;—it will harmonize the affec- 
tions, ané change the purposes of one, who may be bent on 
some design most foul and disastrous! 

We have been asked by ever curious enquirers—“ What 
is the origin of music, as an art? Who was the inventor ?” 
We reply, in the language of the historian, that all rests in 
conjecture and uncertainty ; no man was ever the inventor 
of any art, or science, or complicated piece of mechanism. 
without some lesding principles, or assistance from others. 
—All first attempts at music were, no doubt, rude and very 
simple. Itis supposed that the first lyre, or stringed in- 
strument, was a tortoise shell, with its flesh and juices con- 
sumed or evaporated, but its sinews, remaining dry and 
tenee, were vibrated by the breeze, as it lay upon the sea 
shore, in the manner of an AZolian Harp, and thus the tones 
were sent forth and attracted attention. But there is a 
tradition that Mercury, sometimes called Hermes, and some- 
times Thaut, an Egyptian of genius and ability, and ranked 
by the heathens among their Deities, while walking along 
on the banks of the Nile, happened to strike his foot against 
one of these shells, and he was mightily pleased with the 
sound that it gave; and this first suggested the idea of a 





Lyre, and hence the origin of instrumental music. This 
may be true, or it may not. We have read and heard of 
many other suppositions, but certainly we shall never know 
in this world, so prone to conjecture. 





It has been our wish to insert a list of all new publica- 
tions ; we hope to be able to accomplish it soon. 





BIOGRAPHICAL, 

ARCANGELO CoRELLI,a famous Italian musician, was 
born at Fusignano, a town in Bologna, in 1653. He was 
not only a distinguished composer, but also a most emi- 
nent violinist, and was patronized by the great. Where- 
ever he went, persons were ambitious of becoming his dis- 
ciples, and learning the practice of the violin from the great- 
est master of the art that, at that time, it was supposed, had 
everlived. He had no competitors, for he at once silenced 
all attempts at rivalship. He was the author of new and origi- 
nal harmonies, and of a style not Jess noble and grand, than 
elegant and pathetic. He died at Rome in 1713, and was 
buried in the church of the Rotunda, or Pantheon ; where 
for many years after his decease, he was commemorated by 
asolemn musical performance on the anniversary of his 
death. He was living in Handel’s time, who showed him 
much respect; and, at the present day, notwithstanding 
the great improvements made in performances upon this 
leading and superior instrument, the name of Corelli, 
when mentioned among musicians, awakens a veneration 
for genius, talent and originality 

Corelli, though remarkable for mildness of temper, and 
modesty of deportment, was not insensible of the respect 
due to his skill and exquisite performance. Once, while 
playing a solo at the house of his great patron and friend, 
Cardinal Ottoboni, he discovered the Cardinal and another 
person much engaged in conversation ; he laid down his in- 
strument; and being asked the reason—“ I fear,” said he, 
“ Tinterrupt your conversation.” 

His compositions are distinguished for the harmony re- 
sulting from the union of all the parts. ‘They are intelligi- 
ble to both the learned and unlearned, and their impressions 
are durable and universal. His music is the language of 
nature, and al] that hear it become sensible of its effects. 
For nearly forty years throughout Europe, in churches, 
theatres, and public solemnities and festivities, there was 
no music like that of Corelli. It had a classic character, 
and these compositions, even now, are pronounced as most 
“perfect examples of fine harmony and elegant modula- 
tion.” 

But music is like dres*,—constantly changing. No mat- 
ter for excellence, if we but have something new. Even 
Beethoven begins to be stale ; ‘‘ don’t gimme sich antiquity 
trash as that,” said a lady the other day ina music store, 
So, she 
purchased a song, which was taken from the compositions 
of this same author by a popular plagiarist, and with which 
she was very much pleased. “ Every one must have his 
day,” but not every one will live in story like Beethoven 
and Corelli. Genius will ever be remembered and ever be 
honored, by all those who have a capacity justly to appre- 
ciate them. 


when she was shown some of Beethoven’s music. 
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We copy the following from the National Eagle, Clare- 
mont. 


ORATORIO. 


THE HANDEL SOCIETY of Dartmouth College, as- 
sisted by Messrs. KENDAI.LS, and others, members of 
th BOSTON BRASS BAND, will give an Oratorio at the 
Meeting House, on TUESDAY EVENING, July 24th, to 
commence at 8 J-2 o’clock. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
PART I. 
THE SONG OF THE BELL, 
PART 11. 
By Ferdinand Ries 


by Romberg. 


THe Morvina. 


Song. Some love toroam. H. Russell. 

Sone anp Cuorus. Marseilles Hymn. ~ French Air. 
Sone. The Brave Old Oak. H. Russell. 

Cuorus. Pharaoh’s Chosen Captains, Haydn. 








Mr. Russell has been giving Concerts at Montreal, and, 
we understand, has been very successful. 








MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOLS. 

The following answer of the Instructers of the Hawes 
School in Boston, toa communication of the Mayor, on 
the subject of the introduction of Musical Instruction in 
that seminary, will be interesting. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your communication, allow us 
briefly to state, that any very positive and splendid results, 
from the introduction of vocal music into the Hawes school, 
cannot yet be reasonably expected, so short has been the 
time since the first lesson was given, and so interrupted 
have the lessons been. Still, however, enough has, in our 
estimation, been already accomplished, to warrant the be- 
lief of the great utility of vocal music, as a branch of pub- 
lic instruction. One thing has been made evident, that the 
musical ear is more common than has been generally sup- 
posed. ‘There are but few in the school who make palpable 
discords when all are singing. Many who at the outset of 
the experiment believed they had neither ear nor voice, 
now sing with confidence and considerable accuracy ; and 
others who could hardly tell one sound from another, now 
sing the scale with ease ;—sufficiently proving that the mu- 
sical susceptibility is in a good degree improvable. ‘I'he 
alacrity with which the lesson is entered upon, and the 
universal attention with which it is received, are among 
its great recommendations ; they show that the children are 
agreeably employed ; and we are certain that they are inno- 
cently employed. We have never known the time when, un- 
less extraordinary engagements prevented, they were not 
glad to remain a half-hour, or more, to pursue the exercise 
after the regular hours of session. ‘They prefer the play of 
a hard musical \esson to any out-door sports ; of course un- 
derstanding that there are some exceptions. Of the great 
moral effect of vocal music, there can be no question. A 
song introduced in the middle of the session, has invariably 
been followed with an excellent effect. It is a relief to 
the wearisomeness of constant study. It excites the list- 
less, and calms the turbulent and uneasy. It seems to re- 
nerve the mind, and prepare all for more vigorous in- 
tellectual action. 

It is delightful to see how spontaneously a chorus will 
spring up in any accidental collection of the pupils, about 
the school-house ; and how soon the five will increase to 
ten, and the ten to twenty—all tranquil, yet intensely happy. 
How much such still, refined e: wyment. accompanied as it 
is with moderate physical exertion, is to be, occasionally, 
preferred to constant, boisterous, over heating, and some- 
times dangerous play—with the girls more especially, is 
this to be desired; for although brisk out-door exercise is 
profitable and necessary, yet carried to excess it almost 
unsexes them, and does more harm than good. That the 
music is an attraction, is evident from the increased at- 
tendance of the pupils on the days of the lesson. 

The advantages to be gained from instructing our children 
in vocal music, are of little consequence, when considered 
in connection with a school, compared with those which are 
more remote and far less perceptible—such as bear upon 
their characters, employments and recreations in after years 
—upon their condition as social and domestic beings ; but 
with these we have nothing to do. 

This brief notice of the results of so important a stept 
in public education, is, we are aware, very insufficient—but 
we hardly know how to go into details ; nor indeed have 
we time to enter upon an elaborate comment. We can 
only thank you, Sir, for the high privilege which, by your 
means, we enjoy, in having vocal music taught in our sem- 
inary. We earnestly hope that no untoward event may de- 
prive us of this privilege We have been equally delight- 
ed with the beautiful simplicity of the system upon which 
Mr. Mason instructs, and with his own personal skill in 
teaching ; and we trust it will not be Jong before vocal mu- 
sic will be every where an essential branch of public in 
struction. 


IN COMMON 


We are, dear Sir, ener: 
Your obedient servants, 
Josevu Harmrinaron, Jr. 
Joun A. Harris. 
Hawes Har, May 25, 1858. 


THE GREAT BELL, 

A great bell has been cast at Cabotville, by the “ in- 
genious and justly distinguished mechanics, the Messrs. 
Ames.” It is said to be truly “a curiosity and well worth 
a journey of an hundred miles to see.” It weighs about 
#000 pounds ; measuring in height about six feet, and near- 
ly thatin diameter. It was cast for the City Hall in New- 
York. It is to hang stationary in its place, without being 
swung to give its sound ; and is to be struck by machinery 
put in motion by a crank. ‘The music of this bell, (for the 
sound of every bell is more or less musical.) is to give note 
of danger, and whenever the people hear its tremendous 
clang, they will know that it ie no false alarm; no trick of 
roguish boys, or predatory night walkers. 

The following respecting a favorite vocalist, we eopy 
fiom the N, Y. Review. 

“Mrs. Franklin is not indeed generally considered a 
“ star ;” she certainly is not as a Meteor or a Comet which 
blaze for a short period, and then retire, leaving the herizon 
in darkness ; on the contrary, she is as one of the fixed 
stars, shining not with a lurid glare, but with a steady and 
permanent brightness. To no Jady in this community are 
the lovers of Sarced Music more indebted as a source of 
gratification in their enjoyment of this department of the 
science, than to the lady in question, whose chaste ex. 
pression, musical voice, and pure trill are always sure to 
afford a treat to her bearers.” 
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CONCERT OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, |, 


On the 19th inst. at Willard Hall, Hingham. 

We had not the pleasure of attending this Concert. It 
was conducted by Mr. John Bartlett, who is well known for 
both as a performer and an instructer, assisted 
We are indebted 


his ability, 
by several of the Boston Brigade Band. 


to an obliging friend for the following account of the per- | 


formances. 

The Concert was very well attended, and the audience 
appeared to be highly gratified, and generally the pieces 
went well. But to be more particular : 


The first piece Cavatina, “Di Piacer” Though it was 


very well performed, yet it seemed not to be understood | 


exactly by the audience 

The Glees all went off finely. 

The first Song, “ Friar of Olden Time.” The first verse of 
this was well performed ; but in the second verse, the singer 
appeared not to have learned his lesson. ‘This should never 
be ; unless the words are familiar, give it up. 

The second Song, “ Bird of Paradise.’ The song as 
well as the bird is beautiful, and was well sung, if we make 
some allowance for a little hoarseness 

The Comic Glee, “ Lovely Girl with my Guitar.’ 
was repeated, and gave much satisfaction. 

PART It. 
was extremely well sustained by the B. 


ore 
rhis 


The first piece 
Clarinet 

The third piece, Trumpet Waltz, was not very fortunate 

The fifth, “ Harmony,” was highly approved. 

A new Waltz and Quick Step, was very beautiful ;— 
the Solo on the Octave Trumpet by Bartlett, had a fine 
effect. 

The Comic Glee, “ Dearest Lucy come down to me,” 
was extremely well sustained by the bass voice. 

The Concert is to be re ye sated on the 30th inst. 

Hollowell Harmonic Society, instituted Dec. 1832. We 
understand it has been very successful. 





OBITUARY OF MR. ATTWOOD. 


The English musical profession has losta worthy member 


in Mr. Attwood, whose death, our cotemporaries announce, ' 


took place at Chelsea on Saturday, March 24. This gen- 
tleman was born in the year 1767, and by the Prince of 
Wales, then Regent, sent to study in Italy. While upon 
the continent, too, it will be remembered that he was for ay 
time under the tutorage of Mozart ; and in his compositions | 
(which were always agreeable for their melody and careful 
construction) there is generaily to be traced a far-off echo | 
of the ease, grace, and expression of the writer of | 
‘Figaro.’ Mr. Attwood was nominated organist of St 
Paul’s in 1795; in 1796, appointed composer to the Chapel 


Royal; and in 1821 organist to the Pavillion at Brighton I 


To him, too, was confided the honorable task of composing 

the anthems for the two last coronations ; works which 

have since been current at all the provincial Festivals.— 
Athenaeum. 


A steam organ has been invented por 4 adapted to the 

‘Tyne” locomotive engine, the property of the New- 
castle and Carlisle Railw: ay Company, by the Rev. James 
Birkett, of Ovingham. It bears the , greatest resemblance to 
the organ. It consists of eight pipes turned to compass an 
octave, but without any intervening tones or semitones. 
( ‘onside rable improvements wil] be made in this steam mu- 
sical instrument by the inventor, who is a skilful musician 
as well as an ingenious mechanic. Some important al- 


| grand opening of the railway on the 18th inst. 





If the teacher possesses so much knowledge of musical 
science, connected with a correct taste, as to be able not 


sic, correctly, according to the rules of the art, and those 


which are valuable and pleasing, this will greatly lighten his |} 


labor He will soon ascertain how far he has been success- 
ful in his compositions, by observing the manner in which 
they are received by his pupils. 

And now, teachers of our country’s youth, put your hand 
with courage to the work. jhose also who are diffident 
and think perhaps that they have not the ability, are encour- 
aged to make the effort; with a right disposition, diligence 
and perseverance, they may soon find themselves success- 
ful ; for He in whose name we engage in the business of 
human cultivation, is mighty in the work.—Mason’s Manual. 











Boston Academy of Music. 
TEACHERS’ CLASS FOR 1838, 
A course of instruction to Teachers of Vocal Music will 
commence on Wednesday, August 15th, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M. and will be continued daily, as follows, viz: 


1. Lectures on the elementary principles of music, in 


which the method of teaching, according to the “* Manual 
of Instruction,” together with such improvements as later 
experience and observation have suggested, will be fully 
explained, and practically illustrated. ‘ 

2. Exercises in singing, designed to improve the taste, 
and te promote a correct manner of performance in sacred 
and secular music ; including Psalmody, (hanting and Cho- 
ruses, in the Sacred, and Glees, or other Concerted Pieces, 
jj in the Secular department. 


3. Lectures on the rudiments of Harmony and Thorough | 
Base, designed to aid those who desire to become acquaint- | 


ed with the elements of musical science. 

| 4 Meetings of the class for the discussion of musical 
subjects, and for bringing together the result of their expe- 
|| rience, that thereby uniformity and improvement in the | 
| mode of teac hing and in the manner of performing music | 
|| may be promoted, and the standard and qualifications of 


|{ teachers and conductors elevated. 


| The whole course will be adapted to the wants of Teach- 

ers of Singing Schools, consisting of either adult or juvenile | 
| classes ; or for such teachers of Common Schools, male or 
| female, ‘as are desirous of introducing music as a regular | 


i) branch of instruction. 


terations were iniended to be completed previous to the || 


merely to judge of the proper music to be selected, but able | 
also himself to compose examples and passages of vocal mu- | 


Terms ain Adaline to all except the Lectures 
on ‘Thorough Base—Five dollars for Gentlemen, and Two 
| dollars and fifty cents for Ladies. 

Admittance to Lectures on Thorough Base, Two dollars 
| and fifty cents for Gentlemen, and One dollar and twenty 
| five cents for Ladies. 

Members of previous classes are invited to attend all, ex- 
cept the Lectures on Thorough Base, with the privilege 
also of introducing a Lady, without charge. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who intend to join this class are 
| partic ularly desired to be present at the first mee ting—the 
first lessons being essential to a clear understanding of the 
system. The duration of the co urse cannot be exactly de- 
termined—but will not extend beyond two weeks 

Tickets of admission to be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. Perkins & Marvin, No. 114 Washington street 

GkO. WM. GORDON, Secretary Bos. Acad. of Music. 











| Instructors will be glad to learn that Mr. Mason is 
preparing a setof MUSICAL EXERCISES, conformable 
to the Manual of Instruction of the Boston Academy, to be 
printed with large characters, on large sheets or pasteboard, 
designed as a substitute for the BlackBoard. They will 
save much trouble to the teacher and greatly facilitate his 
labors. ‘They will also be of material service in Common 
Schools, where music is taught : and it is hoped that they 
will be the means of introducing the subject still more ex- 
tensive ly into schools of this kind, as well as into families, 
The work is now in the course of publication, and will be 
done in a few weeks. Specimen sheets may be seen at 
the Bookstore of G. W. PALMER. & CO., 131 W ashing- 
ington street. 








Pus.isuep every other Wednesday, by OTIS 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street. Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. Allcommunications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartruotomew Brown, Esq., 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. : 

AGENTS 
Whom. Burns. 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia — \. Hickman, Beltimore.— R. Farnham, 
Washington —R. Rednev, Sulem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
| J. Buffum, Lowell —W_S. Bartlett, Plymouth —C.W hipple, 
| Newburyport — $8. O. Dunbar, Tuunton. —W. Howe, New 
Bedford — G.& Cc, Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler. 
Northampton — Geo. H. Brown, East Bh idgewater.— New 
Hamesninet,J W. Foster, Portsmouth —t. J. Lane, Dover. 
—J.F. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tilden. Keene. — Wm. F 
| Lawrence. Pembroke —Maine, _— & Fenno, Bangor.— 
i Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Peckford, Eastport. — 
1| R. Istanp, B. Cranston & Co, Presta nae D. Calla- 
| han, Newport. — Conxxcticut, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 
|| ford.—A. H. Maltby. New Haven —Vermonr. J. W. Hie- 
Il kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland. —N. Sleeper, Chelaea. 
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| Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No 32, Congress Street. 
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